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says, " There is something disinterested and detached about his 
sketches of the merriment which he takes part in only as a silent 
onlooker, compared with the profound sincerity of the lines, 

' And may at last my weary eye, etc' " 

The evidence of the elegies does not, it seems to me, alter this 
conception of Milton's personality. Those elegies cited by Mr. 
Thaler are obviously poetic exercises, and it is not difficult to detect 
the ring of artificiality in them. Brooke commenting on the 
seventh elegy says, "The rhetorical elegy that tells this story and 
dwells on his passion makes us feel that there was nothing in it." 

Against the evidence of the elegies, which after all is slight, there 
is so much evidence of a nature sedate and serious that the burden 
of proof must certainly rest upon those, who, like Mr. Thaler, be- 
lieve that Milton had a vein of sprightliness and merriment in him. 
His own words; the words of his contemporaries, including Dio- 
dati's, his most intimate friend; and the words of commentators 
all give little ground for thinking of Milton as possessing any 
portion of the spirit of L'Allegro. It is because Milton does not 
fit easily into the Allegro picture that that poem has been with 
more difficulty interpreted than its companion poem. To force 
Milton into the Allegro picture requires some straining. On the 
other hand, the character of Diodati fits easily into it. More- 
over the intimacy of the two friends makes the idea of such 
complementary pictures easily plausible; and furthermore, the 
two poems naturally called forth by this outside prompting are in 
keeping with Milton's practice at this time. For during the Hor- 
ton period, and indeed until he was well launched upon his great 
epic, he was literally an occasional poet. 

F. M. Darnall. 

University of Tennessee. 



BRIEF MENTION 

How to Learn Easily: Practical Hints on Economical Study. 
By George Van Ness Dearborn (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1916). A hurried reading of this book does not leave the impres- 
sion of a well-composed series of admonitions. The total effect is 
rather that of a strained effort to enforce the teachings of common 
experience by the evidence of statistics and of psychological experi- 
mentation, and to heighten the importance of the obvious by an 
obtrusive use of technical terms. That the author's purpose is 
commendable is, however, as unmistakable as his failure to put 
his matter into good form. The purpose is to help the young 
student to give intelligent attention to those habits of body and of 
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mind that are conducive to the attainment of normal results of the 
prescribed discipline at school and to the maintaining of the con- 
ditions of continuous progress thereafter in the wider school of 
responsible life. The title of the treatise promises a saving of 
effort in the seeking for and the arriving at ' learning/ — an effort 
of the intellect, which, however, requires that the body be kept in 
vigor by observing plain precepts. But why put so strong an 
emphasis on the saving of mental effort? If physical strength is 
conserved and increased, is the intellect not to become more ener- 
getic, less evasive of difficult tasks? That the normal pupil will 
be attracted more by easy than by thoro methods may be assumed 
to be true, but only within limits, for the practical lesson is learned 
early that values are graded according to cost. For the most part, 
the logic of experience soon comes to be accepted as conclusive, 
and the author's title of this book may, therefore, be expected to 
excite suspicion that low values are here set as the reward of study. 
However, near the end of his book (p. 199), the author attempts 
a serious warning against an inevitable misunderstanding of the 
running title of his pages : " A few of my readers may here be 
' thinking ' or even saying in annoyance, ' I did not buy this book 
to be accused of laziness.' No indeed, you did not, but some of 
you did buy it to learn how to learn easily, and one of the most 
essential things to be learned for this purpose is the utter incom- 
patibility of learning and indolence." This passage does not, to a 
thoughtful reader, excuse the error of the title, which is clearly to 
be recognized as due to theories and experiments in elementary 
education that are now beginning to become especially noteworthy 
for their disappointing results. Mr. John Jay Chapman may be 
allowed to close this paragraph with a few lines from his book 
entitled Learning and Other Essays (1910) : "A strange thing has 
occurred in America. I am not sure that it has ever occurred 
before. The teachers wish to make learning easy. They desire to 
prepare and peptonize and sweeten the food. Their little books 
are soft biscuit for weak teeth, easy reading on great subjects; 
but these books are filled with a pervading error: they contain a 
subtle perversion of education." 

The movement just referred to has been marked by at least one 
device that deserves to be called whimsical, namely, a crudely 
reasoned abandonment of technical terms. Children have been 
returning from the schools to amaze their parents with puerile 
circumlocutions to take the place of ' multiplication,' ' addition/ 
' subtraction,' ' division/ ' fractions/ etc. Grammar has been di- 
luted into "Language Lessons," with a corresponding avoidance 
of the systematized terminology. An instructor of Summer School 
classes reports that a year ago a teacher in the schools of a large 
city, who had been enrolled to learn a foreign language, was per- 
plexed by his use of the word ' antecedent/ declaring that she did 
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not understand it, that indeed she had never before heard it. It 
is not improbable that this teacher was at the same time engaged 
in determining a " coefficient of correlation," for the same fashion 
of pedagogical thought that has veered teachers away from the use 
of traditional terminology has in a contradictory manner forced 
the same elementary teachers to meet requirements in psychology, 
with an elaborate and ever growing vocabulary of its own. If 
psychology will effect a recoil that will restore a sound judgment 
of the value of exact terminology in all branches of knowledge, 
it will add to its direct educational contributions an indirect one 
of inestimable value. The use of technical terms must, however, 
be in conformity with the fitting use of language in general and 
be graded to suit the pupils or readers addressed. If the author 
of the book under consideration is not justly charged with an 
obtrusive use of technical terms, he is impaled on the other horn 
of the dilemma, for he has not consistently maintained his declared 
aim in writing the book, " to be of some immediate, practical use 
to those, young or old, who, in our workaday world, are engaged, 
whether vocationally or otherwise, in intensive learning," altho he 
may have thought himself shielded against these charges by the 
expression " intensive learning," which is a fragment of the veriest 
professional jargon. 

The titles of the six chapters of the book are : Economy in Study ; 
Observation and the Taking of Notes; Educative Imagination; 
Books and their Educative Use; Is your 'Thinker' in Order? 
Examination-Preparedness. Good advice runs thru them all; but 
the readers whom one must suppose to be addressed, at least for 
the most part, will not be attracted by many digressions into 
abstruse problems and detailed reports of laboratory experiments. 
One of the chapter-heads (to say nothing of the importation of 
the word Preparedness) must, however, not be passed with mere 
enumeration. The title "Is your 'Thinker' in Order?" is so 
incompatible with the inherent dignity of all that seriously pertains 
to the training of the mind that one resentfully recoils from it as 
an inexcusable offense against good taste; it is surely that, and 
educationally it is nothing less than positively harmful. 

j. w. B. 



The purpose of J. E. Meeker's Life and Poetry of James Thom- 
son (Yale University Press) is " to sketch the poet's life, using his 
poems and his prose ... as a key to his inner development," and 
thereby to call new attention to a writer who has, according to Mr. 
Meeker, suffered since his death a steady decline in fame and has 
now almost " attained that oblivion for which ... he had so 
wistfully prayed." But is Thomson really half-forgotten? He is 
of course not widely read ; but one ventures to assert that his poetry 
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is better known now than at any time during his life and that his 
reputation, though it has grown fitfully, not steadily, has never- 
theless grown since his death. Witness the analysis of his work 
in Benn's English Rationalism, Weissel's monograph (Wiener Bei- 
trdge, xxiv), Mr. P. E. More's study in the Shelburne Essays, fifth 
series, and the important place allotted him in the thirteenth vol- 
ume of the Cambridge English Literature (where he is not herded 
with the "Lesser Poets"); — not to mention the use of certain 
famous stanzas of his in one of Kipling's stories. Meeker attri- 
butes this decline in fame to the " unrelieved gloom " of the poet, 
and makes much of the fact that among Thomson's poems there 
are many that are very " cheerful." But when all is said, the fact 
remains that Sunday up the River and the like are mediocre work 
which only the sombre poems, and among them especially four, keep 
in remembrance. If, as Meeker says, " Thomson is by turns one 
of the cheerfulest of all his poetic contemporaries" (sic), so much 
the worse for his philosophy; for, though his latest biographer 
calls him (rather loosely and with no effort to define the term) a 
" pessimist," the present writer agrees with A. W. Benn who says : 
" He did not regard human life as universally, inherently, neces- 
sarily evil. Misery ... is just personal ill-luck." In other 
words, Thomson is a hedonist whose despondency is due to the 
deprivation of sensuous enjoyment ; he lacks a self-sufficiency (seen, 
for example, in Henley) that enables the soul to rise above cir- 
cumstance. This fact furnishes the corrective to Meeker's mis- 
interpretation (p. 90) of section viii of The City of Dreadful 
Night, which, he says, is a conversation between two atheists who 
" cannot believe in the fiendlike God who must have created such a 
world." Only one of these speakers is an atheist (more strictly, a 
determinist) ; the other does believe in a God, the sort of God 
against whom was directed the denunciation in the stanza begin- 
ning " Nay, not for terror of his wrathful face " which Fitzgerald 
excised from his Rubdiydt, and who is again denounced in the great 
middle choruses of Atalanta. This second speaker is a demonist. 
The point of the dialogue is that it represents the clash of two 
opinions with either of which Thomson, according to mood and 
time of life, had sympathy. Confidence in Meeker's accuracy is 
checked by his reference at the beginning of his book to " Guido 
Caponsacchi," who is offered as proof that Browning, despite his 
" intense cheerfulness," was well aware of the evil in the world. 
Such a slip should not come from a university whose curriculum 
contains a deservedly famous course on Browning. Immediately 
after this we are told that The Garden of Proserpine is " quite 
typical of [Swinburne's] usual outlook on life." On the contrary, 
it illustrates a phase only, and that the most youthful one. Has 
Mr. Meeker ever read the " Prelude " to the Songs before Sunrise, 
or The Pilgrims, or On the Downs? And what proof can he 
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advance that Swinburne's life was " not clear from an even fatal 
indulgence in stimulants" (p. 137)? Again: it is said (p. 14) 
that in 1850 Thomson was already reading Meredith " who, at that 
time [was] being quite neglected by the public." For once the 
poor " public " cannot be blamed, since Meredith's first volume ap- 
peared in 1851, and in 1850 he had published nothing except 
Chillianwattah. The statement is made (p. 117) that only in A 
Voice from the Nile did Thomson write any blank verse. Turn to 
section x of The City and you find that the murmured monotone of 
the bereaved lover is in blank verse; indeed much of the pathos 
of that exquisite episode is conveyed by this subtle choice of a 
metre that stands out in contrast to the rest of the poem. There 
are more such errors. To the following three points, however, 
attention is called not by way of criticism, for Meeker's plan obvi- 
ously did not embrace any systematic study of sources. He sug- 
gests that the allegory of The Festival of Death comes from Poe ; 
I think it likely that Thomson had also in mind the companion 
prints by Alfred Eethel : Death the Avenger and Death the Friend. 
On Thomson's own authority Meeker traces back the seven-line 
stanza that is employed often in The City to Browning's Guardian 
Angel; I think it likely its employment by Alfred de Vigny, a poet 
with whom Thomson had much in common, may have been the 
real source of inspiration. Otherwise the resemblance in manner, 
matter, and mood of La Maison du Berger, especially the famous 
stanza " Je roule avec dedain, sans voir et sans entendre," is an 
extraordinary coincidence. Another important source (or unusual 
coincidence) is " Owen Meredith's " Melancholia, which, like the 
concluding section of The City of Dreadful Night, was suggested 
by Diirer's engraving. Comparison of these two pieces, both at- 
tempting, the one with very partial, the other with magnificently 
complete, success, to interpret in verse what had received consum- 
mate expression in another art, is instructive. As these matters 
seem not to have been commented on previously, the present is an 
opportune moment to make a note of them. s. c. c. 



In his edition of Beaumarchais' Mariage de Figaro (Oxford 
French Series, Oxford University Press), Professor Langley has 
not only produced an edition definitive of the classic, he has given 
an example of careful, accurate editing that American scholars will 
find hard to equal. Introduction, text, and notes, all show the 
editor's capability for the difficult task undertaken and he is to be 
congratulated for having made the first American edition of this 
striking play a standard. The introduction is divided into two 
parts. In the first, Professor Langley details without omission 
the essential items of the wonderfully varied life Beaumarchais 
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took such a keen interest in living, he describes the meteoric career 
of the young watchmaker who became the intimate friend of roy- 
alty and who did not hesitate to assume alone the burdens of 
nations. In the second part, the editor gives a resume of the dra- 
matic literature of the eighteenth century, showing therein such a 
just sense of the relative merits of the various works mentioned, 
that we can only wish that space had permitted a longer discussion. 
The text of the play is given complete ; the editor frankly states that 
" as this edition is intended for students who have reached a cer- 
tain degree of maturity, the text is given without excisions of any 
kind." But satisfactory as the introduction and text both are, 
it is the notes which call for especial commendation. The writer 
knows of no play in the language, not even excepting those by 
Rostand, which demands more careful annotation. The text 
abounds in words that are archaic or technical, many of the phrases 
are old-fashioned or dialectical, the author makes a frequent use 
of foreign expressions, picked up here or there. To explain all of 
these difficulties is no easy task, yet it is a necessary one, for the 
ordinary dictionary in no wise suffices. For an intelligent under- 
standing of the text, the student is absolutely dependent upon the 
notes, which in this edition are full and correct. The thanks of all 
teachers of French are due Professor Langley for having put the 
Mariage de Figaro, indispensable for the study of the eighteenth 
century drama, within the reach of American classes, and still 
more for having done so in such excellent form. m. p. b. 



The William A. Speck Collection of Goethiana, deposited several 
years ago in the Library of Yale University, is briefly described 
by Dr. Carl F. Schreiber in Number 3 of the Collections of Yale 
University (New Haven, 1916?). This pamphlet of twelve quarto 
pages has, in the text, some twenty illustrations of the more strik- 
ing items of the collection. Furthermore, the most important 
numbers are to be reproduced and described in a series of Fac- 
similes and Reproductions of Unique or Rare Items from The 
William A. Speck Collection of Goethiana in Yale University 
Library. Number 2 of the series, a reproduction of Goethe's 
poem entitled Den funfzehn Englischen Freunden, has recently 
come to hand. The edition is limited to 100 copies. In addition 
to the facsimile there are twelve folio pages of text, by Mr. Speck. 
The first number, apparently without the general title, appeared in 
1915 and reproduced a rare silhouette of Goethe dated 1786. We 
welcome most cordially these reproductions from a collection which 
is unique in this country, and has but few peers in Germany. 

w. K. 



